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cannot compare in scientific interest with those of Aigues-Mortes, Car-
cassonne, and Avignon. England, however, produced at the end of the
thirteenth century examples of castle-planning which are second to none
in interest. The prototypes of the concentric lines of defence, by means
of which the outer ward of the castle entirely surrounded the inner, were
to be found in Byzantine fortification, as in the triple enceinte of
Constantinople, and in the strongholds built by the Crusaders in the Latin
kingdom of Jerusalem. The concentric castle of the Knights of St John
in the Lebanon area, the Krak des Chevaliers, is one of the most complete
achievements of medieval military skill. In such a fortress we see a quad-
rilateral castle with flanking towers encircled by a second and lower wall,
so as to enable the defenders of both lines to work together simultaneously
and those on the inner wall, from their superior height, to command the
field outside the castle and shoot over their comrades' heads. So advan-
tageous was the system that it was applied to alterations of already
existing castles. Thus the Tower of London was converted into a regular
concentric castle, in which the Conquerors great tower and the later
domestic buildings were withdrawn from active defence within a double
line of wall. The outer ward was a narrow passage between the two walls,
broken into sections by transverse walls and gateways. The approach to
the gatehouse, across a bridge with a barbican at either end, presented an
initial difficulty to the enemy, who further was exposed to a triple line
of fire from the archers on both walls and from those on the ground-level
of the outer ward, for whom arrow-slits were provided in the wall beneath
the parapet. The same plan was used for new castles founded in Wales.
Caerphilly, on a low and marshy site, was begun in the reign of Henry III
and is the most elaborately defended of all, with outworks of immense
strength protecting the moat round the main building. Less complicated
in design, and conceived with a masterly simplicity, were Edward Fs
castles at Rhuddlan and Harlech; while at Beaumaris, the latest of his
Welsh castles, general simplicity of plan was combined with fertility in
devices for rendering a castle on a low and flat site practically impregnable.
At Carnarvon and Conway there is only one line of fortification with
flanking towers, and the two wards are divided by a cross-wall internally;
but the cluster of round towers and the barbican which defends the
entrance at Conway, and the great galleried wall at Carnarvon with its
two gatehouses and the polygonal tower at its western angle, are unequalled
in Britain for strength and grandeur of effect. The capacity of such for-
tresses for defence was a convincing answer to contemporary methods of
attack; while, instead of the inert front which earlier castles had presented
to besiegers, the Edwardian castle, with its looped and parapeted walls and
its carefully shielded gatehouses, confronted its assailants with every means
for an active defence which might be converted into a formidable offensive.
The combination of the castle with the walled town can be seen to
perfection at Conway, where the town is virtually an outer ward to the
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